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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
Vol. XVI, No. 14, July 22, 1918 


The Ethics of Irish Conscription 
Peter Correy, Px.D. 
From the “Irish Ecclesiastical Record” 

With unmistakable emphasis and remarkable unanim- 
ity Irishmen have denied the moral right of England to 
enforce compulsory military service on Ireland ; they have 
denounced conscription for Ireland as an oppressive and 
inhuman measure; they hold themselves free to resist 
its application by the most effective means at their dis- 
posal; and they have pledged themselves to use that 
freedom if this issue be forced upon them. 

We have here revealed the conviction and the purpose 
of a nation. No doubt there are dissenters; a group of 
non-Catholic Irishmen, exceedingly small compared with 
the whole population, and a group of Catholics probably 
still smaller. But multitudes of non-Catholics are at 
one with their Catholic fellow-countrymen in their re- 
pudiation of England’s authority to conscript Ireland, so 
that the verdict of the nation on conscription is abso- 
lutely unequivocal. 

Both the verdict itself, and still more the manner and 
circumstances of its formulation, have come with a 
shock of surprise upon England. It has not indeed sur- 
prised Ireland itself, for it is the spontaneous expression 
of the deepest feelings and convictions of the Irish peo-- 
ple. But this expression has been so prompt in the face 
of a sudden crisis, it has been so clear and strong and 
authoritative, that it cannot fail to have a far-reachi 
influence on the relations between the two countries. It 
will inevitably call forth discussion and so lead to a 
wider diffusion of knowledge about the historical and con- 
stitutional and moral aspects of those relations. 

Ir1isH QuesTION Garns NEw SIGNIFICANCE 

Even apart from conscription, the fortunes of the 
world-war had already given the eternal Irish question 
a new significance which neither Irishmen nor English- 
men could fail to notice. The oft-repeated avowals of 
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the great belligerents concerning their reverence for the 
sacredness of small nationalities and rights of self-de- 
termination; the actual collapse of one of.those great 
empires and the consequent probable emancipation of 
a group of subject-peoples; the denunciations of: mili- 
tarism; the repudiation of the immoral doctrine that 
“Might is right,” or, in other words, that big battalions 
give big peoples a moral right to subjugate small peoples: 
all those facts were bound to fix the attention of Irish- 
men more keenly on the intolerable condition of their 
own small subject-nation. And concurrently with such 
happenings we have witnessed the waning of Ireland’s 
confidence in the efficacy of Parliamentary efforts to right 
Irish wrongs, the rise of the Sinn Fein policy to abandon 
parliamentarianism and seize the opportunity of appeal- 
ing from England to the Peace Conference, the Volun- 
teer movement, the Rebellion of 1916, and the reign of 
martial law so-called. With these events crowding upon 
them, with the fate of the belligerent Powers still. unde- 
cided, filled with anxious suspense as to what that deci- 
sion, when it comes, may import for themselves, it is 
no wonder that the masses of the Irish people, now that 
they have declared to the world their determination to 
resist conscription, should be eager to take stock of their 
position, to make clear to themselves and others the 
grounds on which their attitude is based, and the in- 
fluences that have led them to adopt it. 

There is an ample variety of such grounds and in- 
fluences ; nor is it to be expected that all who have joined 
the covenant to resist conscription would justify their 
action ethically and politically by precisely the same set 
of considerations. The case against the natural justice 
and lawfulness of enforcing the Irish Conscription Act— 
not to speak of the inexpediency of such enforcement, 
its failure to serve any useful purpose for England, its 
disastrous consequences even to England: these are suf- 
ficiently manifest—but the case against its justice is so 
strong and cogent that not only Nationalists of every 
shade but very many Unionists, and not only Catholics 
but very many Protestants and Presbyterians, are at one 
in their practical determination to resist it. It is quite 
intelligible, however, that these would not all assign the 
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same reasons in support of their common determination. 
A few broadly distinct lines of consideration will easily 
suggest themselves, each of which will find many advo- 
cates to develop and illustrate them. They are here 
suggested only in the roughest outline and with no claim 
to adequacy or fulness of exposition. 
' Ricut to Repet Unjust Accressors 

First, then, an Irishman may justify his resistance to 
conscription by asserting his conscientious conviction that 
the conscription of Ireland’s manhood by the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament is an inhuman and oppressive 
measure; that it menaces not only his individual life and 
liberty but the lives and liberties of most of his fellow- 
countrymen ; that the Imperial Parliament, before apply- 
ing conscription to the other portions of the United 
Kingdom, consulted the citizens in those portions and 
secured their acquiescence; that it neither secured the 
acquiescence of the Irish people nor heeded the views 
of the great bulk of their representatives; that the en- 
forcement of such a measure in these circumstances, a 
measure demanding from Irishmen the supreme sacri-. 
fice of citizenship, is undoubtedly inhuman and oppres- 
sive, and is, as such, ultra vires. He will admit that 
the Imperial Parliament has the moral right to legislate 
for Ireland, that it is not only the de facto but the de 
jure or lawfully constituted governing authority for this 
country, and that Irishmen are morally bound to give 
it their allegiance. But, calling attention to the indis- 
putable fact that the supreme civil authority of a State 
may sometimes enact, and attempt to enforce, whether 
on all its subjects or on a section of its subjects, meas- 
ures that are inhuman and intolerable, he will point out 
that the Conscription Act, in its application to Ireland. 
falls into this category for the citizens of the Irish sec- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Since, then, the Imperial 
Parliament has no moral right to enact such a measure 
for Irishmen, it can confer no moral authority on its 
executive officers to enforce that measure on Irishmen. 
In trying to enforce it those officers, whether police or 
military, are simply in the position of unjust aggressors, 
whose attack on his person he is at liberty to repel by 
physical force if he choose to do so. 
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IRELAND ENTITLED TO DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


This position clearly implies that a law may be just 
for one or more sections of the citizens of a State, 
while it may be so unjust for another section or sections 
that these may resist its application as an unjust aggres- 
sion. And he will show that Ireland is justly entitled to 
differential treatment in this matter, i. e., in exemption 
from conscription, by pointing out that although Ireland 
is a portion of the United Kingdom, and subject to the 
Imperial Parliament, nevertheless, its rights have been 
so infringed by misgovernment, its industries so ruined 
and its interests so consistently sacrificed to English 
interests, its rightful claims to equitable laws so unfairly 
ignored by the Imperial Parliament, its people so impov- 
erished by over-taxation, its population so tragically di- 
minished by the starvation and emigration directly result- 
ing from cruel misrule,’ that this attempt to sacrifice 
the remnant of its manhood by conscription is an utterly 
immoral and tyrannical abuse of civil authority on the 
part of the Imperial Parliament. Finally, he will em- 
phasize the fact that although Ireland is subject to the 
Imperial Parliament, it is subject thereto not after the 
manner of England, but as a distinct subject-nation 
which, when forced to merge its own Parliament in the 
Imperial Parliament, certainly did not surrender to the 
latter the constitutional or moral right to conscript the 
Irish people without their own consent. 

In these references to England’s treatment of Ireland 
since the Union we have the inevitable appeal to “histori- 
cal consideration” to show that Ireland’s present condi- 
tion and Ireland’s actual relations with England make 
the enforcement of compulsory military service on Ire- 
land by the Imperial Parliament an inhuman and op- 


*The population fell from over eight millions in the ’forties 
to four and a half millions at the end of the century. From 
46 to ’50, during the great famine, one-fourth of the population 
disappeared, some through emigration, most through death by 
fever and starvation; and during these years food sufficient for 
all was allowed to leave the shores of Ireland on the pretext of 
Free Trade. From 1850 to 1900 the population fell by another 
fourth through emigration—to make room for the raising of 
beef and mutton to feed the English people. Comment is 
needless. 
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pressive measure which Irishmen may lawfully resist by 
the most effective means at their disposal. But such an 
appeal to history inevitably suggests another and a deeper 
ground in justification of Ireland’s steadfast resolve to 
oppose conscription. 

PARLIAMENT’S Morat AuTHORITY TO LEGISLATE 


The historical facts referred to above are just a few 
selected from a whole mass of facts to which an Irish- 
man might justly appeal for the purpose of proving that 
no law of the Imperial Parliament is directly binding on 
Irishmen; that the Imperial Parliament has not, and 
never has had, moral authority to legislate for the Irish 
nation; that this is so because the Act of Union is uni- 
versally admitted to have been carried by force and 
fraud and corruption; that as a compact or treaty be- 
tween the two peoples it was invalid; that the civil 
authority claimed by the Imperial Parliament over Ire- 
land in virtue of this fraudulent usurpation derived no 
morally binding force therefrom, and has not secured any 
such moral force otherwise since. 

It is to be noted that if this contention can be sus- 
tained it does not follow that Irishmen since the Union, 
were not bound to obey any of the laws passed by the 
Imperial Parliament for Ireland. They were bound, in- 
directly, to obey them, inasmuch as obedience to such 
laws was for the Irish people the only alternative to 
anarchy and total extermination. For when a nation is 
thus tyrannically held in subjection by the superior 
physical force of a dominant State, and thus unjustly 
deprived of its own rightful government, its people are 
morally bound by the natural law to obey the measures 
imposed upon them by the usurper, not, indeed, because 
these measures have themselves the moral force of laws 
—for they have not—but because and in so far as obedi- 
ence to these measures is the only means of procuring 
and safeguarding certain goods which every social com- 
munity is morally bound to secure, namely, public peace 
and order, and its own preservation from total exinction 
through the bootless sacrifice of the lives of its citizens— 
a sacrifice which would be the inevitable result of a sus- 
tained trial of strength with the usurper. 
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The position, then, would be this, that since the time 
of the Union Irishmen have been morally bound to 
submit to measures of the Imperial Parliament inasmuch 
as this submission was the lesser of two evils; but that 
the Imperial Parliament is now attempting to impose 
on Ireland a measure so extremely oppressive and in- 
human, so directly imperiling the lives of the Irish peo- 
ple and the very existence of the nation, that the natural 
law does not dictate submission to this particular meas- 
ure as an indirect duty, whatever about all the other 
measures imposed on Ireland since the Union, but leaves 
Irishmen morally free to protect their lives against such 
tyrannical aggression by the most effective means at 
their disposal. For the moral law, the law of God, is 
above all the laws of constitutions of human legislatures 
and governments. When, therefore, these latter put 
forth laws and constitutions which conflict with that 
higher law, they become immoral tyrannies: by all means 
which are consonant with that law their edicts may be 
rightly resisted. And ‘this precisely is the condition of 
things which obtains in reference to the enforcement of 
conscription in Ireland. 


ENGLISH RULE IN IRELAND ILLEGITIMATE 


But can it be maintained that the Imperial Parliament 
has not gradually become the lawful governing authority 
for Ireland during the period that has elapsed since the 
Union, even though it be granted, as it is universally 
granted, that such authority did not de facto derive to 
it, and could not have derived to it, from the Union? 
The contention is that it has never acquired legitimate 
or moral authority to rule Ireland, inasmuch as it has 
never elicited from the Irish people the acquiescence 
which could alone have made it the recipient of such 
authority in the circumstances. It is conceivable that 
the Imperial Parliament, though at ‘first a mere de facto 
usurping power over Ireland, could have. gradually be- 
come the lawful or de jure governing authority by gov- 
erning the Irish nation equitably and so securing the 
consent of the Irish people. But it has not governed 
Ireland equitably: its treatment of Ireland since the 
Union is a reproach and a byword among the civilized 
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nations of the world, as the historical facts such as those 
referred to above bear witness. And that it has never 
received the consent of the Irish people is obvious from 
the risings of Emmet and the Young Irelanders and the 
Fenians and the Sinn Feiners, an outbreak in each gen- 
eration, no less than the movements for Repeal, for 
Home Rule, and for the overthrow of landlordism. In 
those various struggles and agitations, whether we call 
them “constitutional” or “unconstitutional,” we have un- 
mistakable expression of the deep and unaltered con- 
viction of the Irish people that the rule of the Imperial 
Parliament is for them a wrongful tyranny resting solely 
on superior physical force. 
Tue Unionist CoLony In IRELAND 

Of course this regime has always had the support of 
the Unionist colony in Ireland, of the Palesmen and the 
Planters and their descendants. Very naturally, too, it 
has always been the policy of the Imperial Parliament 
to make the fullest and freest use of all its resources 
for the purpose of detaching Irishmen from loyalty to 
the interests of their country by place and patronage, by 
bribery and corruption, and every other form of appeal 
to selfish interests. It has thus consistently sought to . 
buy off the opposition of Irishmen, to win their support 
for its policy of forcible subjugation of the Irish nation, 
when it ought to have been trying to condone the mis- 
tule of centuries by enacting such equitable laws as would 
have promoted the interests of the nation and gradually 
won for itself the acquiescence and the willing allegiance 
of the Irish people. But England chose its policy—does 
England regret that policy today?—the policy which 
made the London Times exult because “the Celts” were 
“going with a vengeance.” And, of course, the Imperial 
Parliament has succeeded since the Union in buying over 
the allegiance of a steady stream of Irishmen, for in 
human nature the chord of self-interest is always re- 
sponsive to adequate appeal. But the voice of the Union- 
ist colony and its adherents is not the voice of the Irish 
nation. The masses of the Irish people have never 
assented to the Union or condoned its iniquity. 

IRELAND'S ENFORCED SUBJUGATION 


Tt will be pointed out, of course, that the Irish people 
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in the main have been “law-abiding,” have submitted 
peaceably to the laws of the Imperial Parliament. But, 
even in so far as they have, this, as we have already seen, 
does not prove their admission of any moral right in the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate for them. What else 
could they do but submit? They had no alternative. 

It will also be said that Irishmen in multitudes have 
joined the British army and the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
that they have joined the legal profession and helped to 
administer the laws of the Imperial Parliament in Tre- 
land, and that they are freely carrying on the local gov- 
ernment which they accepted from this Parliament. But 
what does all that prove? That the Irish people have 
recognized in this Parliament the rightful governing 
authority for their country? By no means; but simply 
that Irishmen have had to live, have willed to make the 
most of their condition of enforced subjugation to Eng- 
lish power, and have even sought to make the most of 
whatever power they thus acquired for the purpose of 
carrying on the struggle for the recovery of a right 
which they have never surrendered, the right of national 
self-government. 

It will scarcely be argued that the real attitude of the 
' Trish nation towards the Imperial regime is to be sought 
not in the voice of the discontented, disaffected, “dis- 
loyal” masses, but in that of the contented classes—the 
Ascendancy party, the Imperialist politicians, the success- 
ful placemen, and the not inconsiderable crowds of 
silent, well-to-do people who, perhaps, somewhat selfishly 
decline to concern themselves either for Ireland or for 
England, but simply wish to be let alone, and therefore 
object to any disturbance of actual conditions. The 
acquiescence of such classes is not the acquiescence of 
the Irish nation in the regime of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The voice of the overwhelming majority of the 
Trish people, since the Union, has always and unmis- 
takably protested against that regime. 

EFFECT OF SENDING REPRESENTATIVES TO WESTMINSTER 


But it is sometimes argued that by the very fact of 
sending their representatives to the Imperial Parliament 
the Irish people have accepted the authority of this Par- 
liament as their rightful governing authority. If those 
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who draw this inference would ask the constituents of 
the vast majority of those representatives whether the 
inference is warranted, whether it is the correct inter- 
pretation of that policy of the Irish people, and it is 
presumably the latter who ought to know their own 
minds, the answer would be prompt and emphatic. In 
sending those representatives there the Irish people, as 
distinct from the Unionist colony, have always given 
them one and only one general mandate: to fight for the 
recovery of every practicable instalment of their national 
independence. Nor did the Irish people, by substituting 
the Home Rule movement for the Repeal movement, 
abandon their claim to Repeal. They sacrificed no prin- 
ciple; they merely adopted a policy. In none of their 
political struggles have they ever dreamt of setting bounds 
or limits to their distinct nationhood. 

An impartial study of the deepest convictions and 
feelings and aspirations of the Irish people regarding 
British rule in Ireland since the Union, in so far as 
these have found expression, whether in “constitutional” 
agitations or in “unconstitutional” uprisings, point to 
only one conclusion, namely, that the Irish people do not 
believe that the Imperial Parliament is their rightful 
governing authority and have never acquiesced in it 
as such. 





SUBSITUTION OF MIGHT FoR RIGHT 


But perhaps the consent of a conquered people, of a 
nation wrongly deprived of its independence and forcibly 
subjugated by a more powerful State or Empire, to the 
government set up by the latter, perhaps its acquiescence 
in the regime imposed upon it by the conqueror, is not an 
essential requirement for the moral authority of the 
Imperial regime? Well, at all events, if the continued 
refusal of acquiescence be due not alone to the initial 
wrong inflicted on the conquered nation by the con- 
queror, but to the continued aggravation of that wrong 
by unjust and oppressive government, then certainly the 
tule of the conqueror remains what it was ab initio, an 
immoral exercise of superior physical force. And not- 
withstanding the occasional halting and partial abate- 
ments of injustice, which have been wrung from the 
Imperial Parliament at rare intervals, this Parliament’s 
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treatment of Ireland is one of the outstanding examples, 
in modern times, of the oppression of the weak by the 
strong, and the substitution of might for right in the 
ruling of a people. 


WitHout Morar Ricut To Rute IRELAND 


Such, then, is the second line of consideration by 
which the justice of Ireland’s attitude in resisting con- 
scription might be vindicated. It goes deeper than the 
first; and it suggests yet a third which goes deeper still. 
It is briefly this: That England possesses no moral right 
to conscript Irishmen for the simple reason that England 
has not now, and never has had, any moral right to rule 
or govern Ireland. The claim here would be that neither 
the Imperial Parliament since the Union, nor the so- 
called “Irish” Parliament before the Union, had ever 
any moral authority to govern the Irish nation. An 
Irishman adopting this line of argument would point out 
that Ireland was never really conquered, never effective- 
ly reduced to complete subjection, till the close of the 
Williamite wars ; that the conquest which had been pain- 
fully and tragically proceeding from the time of the 
Norman invasion was an unjust and unjustifiable con- 
quest ; that it culminated in the crowning iniquity of the 
broken Treaty of Limerick; that from thence to the time 
of the Union the so-called “Irish” Parliament was simply 
the Parliament of the English colony in Ireland, the 
instrument by which England, through her army of 
occupation, her colony of planters and adventurers, 
sought to hold the Irish nation in forcible subjection— 
i. e., so far as it did not suit her own or her colony’s 
interests to exterminate the Irish people—the “natives,” 
the “Irishry,” the “common enemy,” as they were called, 
altogether. He would show that throughoyt the eigh- 
teenth century the “King, Lords and Commons of Ire- 
land” meant simply the King, the “Irish” Government 
or Ministers nominated by the English Cabinet, and the 
Lords and Commons of the English colony in Ireland. 
He would recognize, of course, that the interests of 
England and her colony sometimes conflicted, and that 
the quarrel of the “colony” Parliament with the “mother” 
Parliament grew sufficiently serious during the last quar- 
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ter of the eighteenth century to inspire certain of the 
“patriots,” as the discontented colonists were called, with 
the wild thought of becoming Irish patriots in reality, 
i. e., of throwing in their lot with the “common enemy,” 
the “native Irishry” or traditional Irish nation, and of 
joining with these in a common struggle to throw off the 
yoke of England and recover true national independence. 
He would even perhaps admit that if the colony 
parliament? had been less rotten and corruptible and 
bigoted* towards the end of the eighteenth century, and 
if as a consequence it had resisted the Union, it might 
in time have reformed itself, further repealed the penal 
laws, recognized the people who constituted the Irish na- 
tion as fellow-citizens, extended the franchise to them as 
fully as to the colonists themselves* and have thus de- 
veloped into a really national, really independent, and 
morally authoritative Parliament under the British crown. 
But he would not allow this conjectural “might-have- 
been” to blind him to the hard actual facts of history con- 
cerning the relations between England, the colony, and 
the submerged Irish nation in the eighteenth century. He 
would remind us that during that century the Irish 
people, five-sixths of the total population, the other sixth 
constituting the colony, were outlaws in their own land; 
that the “law” did not even presume their very existence 
as citizens; that the only concern of the two Parliaments 
in their regard was to determine whose prey should the 
land and property of these outlawed people become, and 
how far it was advisable to exterminate them altogether 
or to tolerate their bare existence as serviceable slaves; 








* Only too many of its members and dependents realized that 
they had a colony if not a country to sell; and they sold it 

* Even the most “patriotic” among the Volunteer readers and 
the members of Grattan’s Parliament, not excluding Grattan him- 
self, were unable to entertain the idea of the Catholic five-sixths 
of the population being placed on a footing of equal civil rights 
with the non-Catholic “colony.” 

*The “Irish” Parliament before the Union represented about 
one-fifth of the population; and how it “represented” even these 
will appear from the constitution of the “Irish” House of Com- 
mons. Of the 300 members of this House only 72 were really 
returned by the people’s vote; 123 sat for nomination boroughs 
and were appointed by 53 of the peers; while 91 members were 
nominated by 50. commoners, 
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that this spoliation and exploitation of a conquered peo- 
ple was the real motive, and zeal for religion rather the 
mere pretext, for the infamous penal code; and that the 
“Irish” Parliament, so-called, even surpassed the Eng- 
lish Parliament in the inhuman ferocity with which it 
conceived and executed this scheme for the enslavement 
of a nation. He would, moreover, point to the forced 
exodus of over half a million Irish exiles who died in the 
service of continental countries during the first half of 
the century; to the clearances and massacres effected by 
the colonists; to the rack-renting and absenteeism which 
bled the people then as in the century that followed; to 
the destruction of Irish industries, even of the colonists 
themselves, by the English Parliament. And, surveying 
the results of English rule in Ireland through its two 
conflicting organs, the mother Parliament and the colony 
Parliament, from the Treaty of Limerick to the Union, 
he would naturally conclude that if the conquest which 
culminated in the broken treaty was unjust, if English 
rule in Ireland had then no moral authority, nothing 
that happened subsequently up to the time of the Union 
could possibly have secured such authority for it. If, 
then, it has never had such authority the Irish people 
in the present critical condition both of Ireland and of 
the Empire are clearly justified in resisting conscription 
by the most effective means at their disposal. 
PEoPpLE’s ACQUIESCENCE NECESSARY TO CONSTITUTE 
RIGHTFUL GOVERNMENT 


This line of thought may be startling and disconcert- 
ing to Imperialists; but in all probability it will strike 
many of them as being not quite so audacious as it would 
have appeared to them some five years ago. Anyhow, 
it has been long familiar to the Irish people, though 
naturally it has become more distinctly articulate owing 
to occurrences involved in the present world-war. 

The most important ethical principles involved in it 
are these: That an unjust conquest—and most conquests 
in history have been unjust—can of itself give no moral 
title to governing authority: in other words, that might 
is not right, that the government de facto set up by the 
conquering nation or State to rule the conquered nation 
is not by the mere fact a de jure or rightful govern- 
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ment; furthermore, that it cannot become so by the 
mere lapse of time; that in order to become so it must 
at least govern the subject people in such an equitable 
manner and with such attention to their common good 
that it will gradually secure the acquiescence—not of an 
ascendancy party merely, and not, of course, of all the 
citizens numerically, for this would be humanly impos- 
sible—but of the masses of the people substantially, so 
that it can be truly described as government with the 
consent of the governed. 

It must be noted, too, that this acquiescence must be 
really there: and the people themselves concerned are 
the best judges not only as to whether it is really there, 
but as to whether it ought to be really there. If they 
show by their conduct towards the government imposed 
upon them that they do not really acquiesce, it is of no 
avail for the dominant State to insist and proclaim 
to the world that those people do not know what is good 
for them, what is really for their own interest, that they 
are really well govérned, and that therefore in reason 
they ought to acquiesce. Its voice may be loud, but its 
judgment on the merits of its own treatment of the 
subject-nation will not be above suspicion of partiality. 
Suppose there is question of its rule being so tyrannical 
as to become intolerable to the subject-people. Who 
is to decide the question? If a person on whom pain is 
being inflicted protests that the pain is intolerable and 
strikes at his tormentor, people would naturally say that 
the sufferer, not the tormentor, was in the position to 
pronounce whether the pain was really intolerable or 
not. And so, presumably, would the oppressed nation. 

“Just GovERNMENT No SussTITUTE FoR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT” 

On the other hand, however, if the subject-nation be 
really well governed it is morally bound to give its 
willing allegiance to the just regime established by the 
more powerful State. The end for which civil authority 
exists is here attained; the regime which was wrongful 
in its origin has justified its moral claim to acceptance, 
not by mere lapse of time, but by just and righteous rule; 
and hence it can and must be presumed to have the con- 
sent of the governed. In these circumstances the asser- 
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tion that “Just government is no substitute for self- 
government” does not apply. For in the case contem- 
plated the people of the subject-nation must have shared 
long and widely in the governmental machinery and 
activities through which their nation is being ruled; so 
that the government is virtually and in effect self-gov-’ 
ernment. While the nation has lost its full and inde- 
pendent “selfhood,” so to speak, it has become a Lealthy' 
and normal member of the larger self 6n which it was 
at first violently grafted. And no mere separatist senti- 
ment or caprice can justify it in withholding its allegiance 
or attempting to revolt. 

There is, of course, a sense in which it is true that 
all just government must be self-government. The true 
sense, however, is not that which would justify every 
community of men, irrespective of extent and numbers— 
or regardless of territorial, historical, social, civil and 
economic relations with other communities—in setting 
themselves up as an independent and self-governing State. 
The “principle of self-determination,” about which we 
hear so much nowadays, would be both impracticable in 
fact and immoral in theory if pushed to such extremes. 
It is not commonly understood in this absurd sense. It 
is thought of only in connection with such notable and 
distinctive groups or communities as constitute nations— 
even small nations, yet nations. Applied to such of these 
as are alleged or supposed to be held in unwilling sub- 
jection by more powerful States, the principle asserts 
that, being governed without their own consent, they are 
being unjustly governed, and have (each) a moral right 
to such forms of government as, being just and equitable, 
will have their reasonable consent, and will, therefore, 
be for them in a true sense “self-government.” But 
this “consent of the governed,” this “self-determination,” 
which it is their undoubted moral right to yield and to 
exercise, is by no means a matter of mere patriotic senti- 
ment or national pride, much less a matter of mere 
whim or caprice. National feeling has, of course, its 
natural and rightful function in the matter. But it is 
primarily an exercise of reason, the use of a moral right. 
And this right, like every other human right, is based 
upon a prior ethical duty or obligation: in this case upon 
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the duty which devolves on men as social beings from 
the Author of Nature to secure the social ends to which 
civil government is a necessary means. Therefore, if 
any small nation is under a regime of alien oppression, 
a regime to which it reasonably refuses its consent, and 
if the opportunity of changing that regime arises, its 
exercise of the right of “self-determination” must be 
guided and limited by, and subordinated to, the attain- 
ment of the end which gives it that right, namely, its 
own common good. And it is at least a quite con- 
ceivable case that this common good might not be at- 
tained by aiming at full self-determination in the sense 
of complete independence, whereas it might be attained 
by aiming at the lower status of a dependent but largely 
or wholly self-governing unit within some wider supreme 
State or Federation or Empire. Anyhow, in all such 
cases the choice of the line of policy to be adopted by 
a small subject-nation is an issue of momentous gravity 
which demands the exercise of wisdom and prudence 
no less than of fortitude and daring. 

IRELAND IS ONE OF THE SMALL NATIONS 

These considerations have been suggested by the third 
line of reflection on the Irish conscription menace. Some 
of them have no direct bearing on the relations of this 
particular small nation to England ; others obviously have. 
By no extenuation or apologia can it be contended that ~ 
Ireland has ever been well governed or justly governed 
by England: and by no conceivable bandying of words 
or phrases can it be denied that Ireland is one of the 
small nations. 

People are now no longer shocked to hear it said that 
property has its duties as well as its rights—certain 
people used to be shocked at it not so many years ago. 
Governments, too, have their duties as well as their 
rights; and age-long neglect of those duties brings its 
terrible nemesis, sooner or later. It is, perhaps, not yet 
too late for England to do the just thing by Ireland even 
at the last. But it is surely the eleventh hour. The war 
is not likely to terminate without the belligerents mediat- 
ing or ratifying some historic readjustment of our rela- 
tions to English rule. Nor is it likely that Ireland’s 
future status can be shut out from the consideration of 
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the Peace Conference, at least unless the remote pos- 
sibility of a full and complete settlement be realized in 
the meantime. It looks as if Ireland will after all be 
one of the pawns in that uncertain game. Even so; we 
know that there is an over-ruling Providence under which 


that game, too, must be played; and in this Providence 
we can calmly trust. 





ANOTHER “Re-CoNnQuest oF IRELAND” 


England’s purpose is to exclude Ireland from the Con- 
ference. But her only hope of doing so is by having 
settled the Irish question satisfactorily for Ireland before 
she arrives there herself. Is it still in her power to do 
so? Will she have time to do so? And, above all, can 
there be any possibility of her doing so if at this stage 
she chooses to create a new war-front in Ireland? * * * 
Or can it be that she hopes, by wiping out the manhood 
of Ireland, by a “re-conquest” of Ireland—yet another? 
—as the Morning Post has suggested—to create once 
more a wilderness and call it peace, and to be able to 
enter the Conference with the assurance that the newly 
re-conquered nation is now quite “settled”? * * * It 
may be that she will venture to add yet another to her 
long list of iniquities by forcing the conscription issue 
on an unwilling nation, or finding some pretext for 
engineering another ’Ninety-eight. It is hardly credible. 
~ But in a blood-intoxicated world shocking things are pos- 

sible. * * * And so it may be that yet another baptism 
of blood is being prepared for Ireland. God grant it 
be not so. And God grant that, even if it must be so, 
her children will emerge from it as generations of their 
ancestors have under Providence emerged from the puri- 
fying fires of many persecutions—patient, disciplined, en- 
nobled, faithful to their Christian ideals, and still anxious 
as in the past to carry on their appointed mission among 
_ the nations of this world in the hope of a better world 
beyond. 





The Irish Bishops and Conscription 


Rr. Rev. Patrick O’DonneELL, D.D., BisHor or RAPHOE 
A Letter to Mr. J. P. Collins 
Reprinted from the “Irish Independent” 


In reply to your letter I deem it well to send a con- 
tinuous statement that will cover all your queries. As 
they chiefly concern the action of the Hierarchy, I desire 
to say that I have consulted no one in reference to what 
I am writing to you. 

It was inevitable that the opposition of the Irish 
Bishops to conscription would revive the old accusation 
that they do not desire Home Rule. In recent times the 
Bishops could scarcely touch the Irish question without 
that charge being leveled at them, if not by opponents of 
Irish self-government, at least by some of its advocates 
on the lookout for an excuse to abandon their pledges to 
Ireland. But now, in rapid succession, the Prelates have 
opposed partition, stood out in the Convention for some- 
thing like Dominion Self-Government, and joined in 
organizing resistance to conscription if any attempt be 
made to enforce it. Of all this we are being reminded 
as if it amounted to an accumulation of proof that “The 
Bishops have been for shelving one solution after another 
because they wish to keep Ireland on the old lines of 
docility to the Church instead of growing political and 
self-reliant.” 

“Partition Has No Frienps” 


Well, on all these issues the Bishops are at one with 
national sentiment. As Irishmen they sympathize with 
the aspirations of their nation. As pastors of the flock 
they deem it their duty to join whenever they can in 
resisting any great wrong upon their people, whether 
in the spiritual or the temporal order. Partition has no 
friends. No public man of any party is heard to advo- 
cate it on its merits. When the severance of six counties 
was proposed the Government were warned that very 
likely the result would be confusion in Ireland and the 
breaking up of the Irish party. It was cruel practice to 
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launch such an experiment. In the Convention the 
Bishops adhered to a plan of self-government for Ire- 
land which, in their judgment, was the least that the 
Nationalists of Ireland, of whatever section, would ac- 
cept from them, and which certainly was both safe for 
Great Britain and generous to the Irish minorities. Had 
there been no intervention of the Government that scheme 
would have been much more generally supported. It is 
set forth in a special report by twenty-two Nationalist 
members of the Convention. 
FuLL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The rights and needs of Ireland as well as national 
sentiment called for a full measure of self-government. 
However, owing to our nearness to Great Britain, it was 
reasonable that defense should be on different lines from 
those followed in Dominions situated thousands of miles 
away, and that a special arrangement should be made 
in respect of trade between the two countries. But the 
control of customs and excise, for the reasons stated in 
the above report, is a constituent of self-government that 
should be secured for Ireland. The 1914 Act gave some 
power in this respect, and provided for its enlargement 
when Ireland paid her way for three years running. 
That she has now done with much over and above; and 
it is high time that the promise of the Act was carried 
out in the letter and in the spirit. 

The Bishops could not agree to any report in the Con- 
vention which, instead of maintaining for Ireland control 
of her customs and excise, left the future of these ser- 
vices to the hazard of a decision after the war. At the 
same time the Bishops had a good deal to do with build- 
ing up the framework of what is commonly designated 
the majority report. No delegates were more earnest in 
their endeavors to provide ample representation for the 
minorities north and south. Their constant line was an 
appeal, not to reduce the proper powers of the Irish 
Parliament, but to leave it a noble instrument of govern- 
ment, and give minorities such representation as would 
satisfy them that they could have an administration ap- 
preciative of their needs and responsive to their reason- 
able demands, or even, subject to the inevitable trans- 
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“ formation of parties, now and then an administration in 


which Unionists would predominate. 
CONSCRIPTION MAELSTROM 


But, for the present, whether through accident or 
by design, the work of the Convention is submerged 
in the maelstrom of conscription or engulfed in other 
distracting whirlpools, with serious danger to good feel- 
ing between the two countries, as well as between sections 
of Irishmen. It is not that Irish Nationalists or Irish 
Bishops have become at all indifferent to Home Rule, 


-but that the reasons for resisting conscription are of 


compelling force. To the Bishops conscription is simply 
a threat of gross oppression which as pastors of the flock 
they are bound to resist in every way permitted by the 
law of God. 

On April 9, before it was known that the Government — 
were committed to the inclusion of Ireland in their 
measure, the standing committee of the Bishops issued 
a solemn warning in which they declared that the appli- 
cation of conscription to Ireland, if attempted without 
the assent of the Irish nation, was altogether unwar- 
rantable, would utterly fail of its purpose, and was sure 
to lead to most disastrous consequences, including the 
subversion of all order, public and private. In the fol- 
lowing week when, in opposition to the will of Ireland 
and in defiance of the protests of her representatives, 
the Act was made to include this country, subject only to 
the issue of an Order in Council, the Bishops as a body 
declared the measure to be inhuman and oppressive, and 
said that it should be resisted in every way that was 
sanctioned by the Divine law. 

One Great Issue AT STAKE 

In all this one great issue is at stake. Was the in- 
clusion of Ireland a measure of oppression in the con- 
crete circumstances of our country? If so, the Irish 
Prelates have been simply discharging a pastoral duty, 
and only following in the footsteps of the Bishops 
throughout the Church who in every age resisted oppres- 
sion, stood up for the liberty of their people, and upheld 
the right against the wrong. If this be a case of real 
oppression, it is of course on a far different plane from 
any question of over-taxation in revenue, as it involves 
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the blood and lives of the people. Let us see how the 
matter stands. 

When it is stated that the Imperial Parliament does 
not enact conscription for Australia, Canada or South 
Africa, though it retains the legal right to do so, the 
. answer is sometimes given that these countries, unlike 
Ireland, are not represented in the Imperial Parliament. 
But Scotland is there represented, and neither conscrip- 
tion nor any other Act is forced on Scotland against the 
voice of its representatives. Ireland surely has a right 
not to be treated different in a vital matter. If Ireland 
be differently minded from Scotland on the question of 
conscription good reason is shown for the difference in 
what follows. 

Any one who wishes to see his way through the tangle 
of public affairs in Ireland would do well to keep an 
eye on the Home Rule Act of 1914 and its history. 
Never had an Act of Parliament a stranger fate. On 
the Ulster Unionist side a rebellion under the auspices of 
a Provincial Government was organized to resist it. 
That movement was backed by the Unionist party in 
England and by army officers at the Curragh. Then its 
leaders were taken into the Government while the Home 
Rule Act was left in a condition of suspended anima- 
tion. ‘Now, it is a Government with this record of 
tolerant or friendly feeling for the organization of rebel- 

lion to defeat a measure of liberty for Ireland that would 
~ compel Irish Nationalists of military age to join the colors 
in the cause of freedom. 

But they should not have it both ways with us. The 
Curragh mutiny showed that in a crisis the forces of the 
Crown might not support our rights. Well, if we cannot 
be sure of the benefits of the Constitution, we may be 
excused for claiming freedom in the matter of military 
service under it. It is an outrage to compel a man to 
fight for you when you have patted his opponent on the 
back. 





IRISHMEN WITH THE COLORS 


An examination of the figures in America and other 
English-speaking countries will show that the number 
of Irish-born men who have enlisted is no small per- 
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centage of Ireland’s population. But a more vital point 
as regards conscription is that Ireland’s population has 
gone down by one-half in sixty years owing to the emi- 
gration of the young and strong. If military service 
were now enforced on those who remain of military 
age it would mean something like a doom of extinction 
for the Irish race in Ireland. 

It is the desire of every friend of peace that a League 
of Nations would abolish the system of conscription at 
the end of the war. No doubt as things are it is alleged 
that forced military service may become a necessity for 
the most liberty-loving community. But even if this 
be allowed, conscription is the heaviest demand that can 

be made upon a people, and surely it is enough if the 
tribute of blood be payable at the call of one’s own 
nation. If it be imposed from the outside, national rights 
are violated and the people are wronged in the most 
important of their human concerns. 

Now this is what is impending in Ireland. Conscrip- 
tion is threatened against the will of the nation. It 
would fall on a depleted people with whose liberties the 
Government has been playing fast and loose. It means 
heavy oppression, and the Bishops in opposing it are 
upholding rights and liberties that are too essential to be 
sacrificed for anything else. 

It is sometimes asked whether the Hierarchy in Poland 
or in Bohemia have protested against military conscrip-~ 
tion. If they have not, it does not follow that they were 
not fully inclined to adopt any legitimate form of re- 
sistance to oppression that was likely to succeed. They 
may well feel surprised to find British champions of 
oppressed nationalities on the Continent adduce the con- 
scription of subject-races by the Central Empires as a 
justification for applying conscription here against the 
protests of the Irish representatives. Ireland is entitled 
to the benefit of the principles for which the Allies say 
they are at war. To force her to fight for a freedom 
which she is denied is a mockery which discredits the 
professions of its authors. 

Wantep, AN IrtsH PARLIAMENT 


What an Irish Parliament, if now established with full 
right of self-government, would do for the war no man 
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can tell. For the present feeling is estranged by current 
events. But changes come quickly with us. Certainly, 
had a suitable Irish Government been set up in 1914 Ire- 
land would have been in the forefront in every battle. 
But no one who treats us badly can have our best. The 
menace of conscription after all that has happened is the 
worst of all ways to get voluntary recruits. Ireland will 
not buy off a threat in that way. The free-gift plan 
from a free people was always right. An Irish Parlia- 
ment duly representative of the Irish people could always 
have as many men as could be spared for any good 
cause without conscription. But, needless to say, if such 
a body went in for conscription the circumstances would 
not exist in which the Irish Bishops have declared that 
forced military service is unwarrantable, inhuman, and 
oppressive. 

The action of the Prelates was not a political move, 
much less something “purely temporal and political,” as 
a certain body of English Catholics have assumed. In 
discharge of their pastoral office the Bishops in the past 
have adopted measures to cope with shortage of food, 
or wholesale emigration, or the defects of a bad land- 
system, or the evils of coercion or the want of university 
education. These are temporal concerns. But they are 
also concerns of mercy and justice, of the rights and 
dignity of men, of the essential interests of the Irish peo- 
ple. What the Prelates are now withstanding is a 
measure of dire oppression that is without warrant and 
without wisdom, and sure to defeat its own purpose. 
They ground their opposition in a special way on the 
relations up to the present between the two countries. 

Are those relations never to mend? Ireland has always 
welcomed the manly utterances of statesmen in America 
and the Colonies on her behalf. Now is the time for 
them to do a lasting service to this country and to the 
Allies. They will put new heart into thousands in the 
trenches and in the ships if they press effectively now for 
a full measure of Irish self-government. Neither coer- 
cion, nor deportation, nor defamation is the remedy. 
Force leads to hate. Friendship and help spring from 


freedom. The way of safety is the way of full self- 
government. 
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Why “America First” ? 


Francis X. Rettty, S.J. 


I can find no more fitting expression of sentiment 
to sound the keynote of my address than the words of 
our Chief Executive: “America now speaks with the 
great volume of the heart’s accord, and the great heart 
of America has behind it the supreme moral force of 
righteousness and hope and liberty of mankind.” One in 
faith, one.in patriotism, one in fellowship, inspired by 
the idealism of our Republic and convinced that the issue 
of the ordeal through which we are passing rests upon 
our prevision and singleness of purpose, we may well 
pledge ourselves anew to bring the war to a close in 
victorious peace, even if it exhaust our vast resources 
and take all the valiant lives in the United States of 
America. It has been brought home to us, aye, branded 
on our very souls by enemy conquest and kultur, as 
seen in enemy war-practices, that, if the deliberate and 
calculated barbarism of those leagued against us, should 
gain the ascendant and triumph over the civilized world, 
the priceless heritage of free government would be 
swept from the earth, and the future of the race would 
be the darkest epoch of its history. 


The records of the past go to show that military 


despotisms have ever been the supreme evil of human 
society ; when, however, jingoism joins forces with ma- 
terial progress and barbaric ruthlessness, it becomes all 
the more dangerous, and all the more hateful. With 
all the gravity and calm dignity which a conscientious 
executive has at his command, we are told that for us 
the day of final test has come; but we are assured that 
we will win, that the issue is worth the brave lives and 
all the treasure the war will cost. As the preserver of 
peace and the guardian of civilization, we as a nation are 
summoned by the God of battle and the God of nations 
to do our full share in the emancipation of man. The 
summons is to the heroic in us. It is our task under 
God, and we, the eldest-born of freemen, assume it 
willingly, courageously in the cause of right and justice. 

This is no time to fire the imagination. It is impera- 
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tive for us to follow in calm reason the way of truth, 
justice and right with fidelity and courage. The war has 
put upon us grave responsibilities, neither anticipated 
nor foreseen. There are obligations to be met; there are 
questions that demand an answer. In honor and in con- 
science, we are bound to keep the covenants we have 
made. The lofty moral purpose that fires the spirit of 
America today, resting upon the broad principles of rep- 
resentative free government, will keep alert and true the 
best characteristics of our people. If duty determines 
destiny, and our duty is as clear as it is imperative, 
ours is a high and noble destiny. It is not for us to 
foretell the outcome; that is beyond our vision; but 
as we can see how the hand of Providence guided us 
through the crises of the last hundred years and more 
by reason of our fidelity to His law, so in this our day 
will He make issue for us, if we but hearken to the 
voice of authority, which rules by His will and which 
under His guidance will bring us to the goal of our 
hopes: peace with victory. 
INDIVIDUAL PuBLic SPIRIT 


Too much insistence cannot be laid upon the fact that 
the result of the present crisis depends largely upon 
individual public spirit. It is your affair and my affair 
and a very serious problem. In the stress of activities 
for the successful conduct of the war, there is danger 
of our losing sight of the fact that our Government is 
founded on the idea of equal individual manhood and 
equal individual responsibility. In the minds of our 
fathers the individual was the one element to be taken 
care of: “The sole business of government was to give 
him the rights of civic manhood, to protect him in his 
personal freedom and otherwise to leave him alone.” 
This policy seems to have worked well in those days, 
due to the quality of manhood, and to the sense each 
had of his innate dignity and of his personal responsi- 
bility to the State. There were no forces forever guid- 
ing, supporting, directing, providing for him, telling him 
what he might or might not, ought or ought not do. 
He was neither a moral nor an intellectual cripple. To 
the idea of the manhood of man, of a government formed 
to protect him in his rights, leaving him free in his actions 
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and his mode of thought, we owe it that we are the 
nation we are. 

If there has been a departure from this principle on 
the part of the Government, is it because the citizen has 
lost his sense of individual dignity, lost his grasp on his 
relations and responsibility to the Government? Can 
it be that the original American idea has been modified 
with time by influences that are alien, nay, hostile to the 
fundamental principles of American institutions? This is 
our Government, our country, and when there is a ques- 
tion of preference, when it is America or some other 
country, it is and must be America first. . We are the 
last to call in question the hearty love and veneration 
that another may have for his native land. We know 
that it is natural and entitled to respect. Moreover, we 
_ have always respected it. We have a right to expect, 

however, nay, we demand that native sons, as also men 
who have sworn allegiance to the United States, never 
forget for a moment that this Republic, on questions in- 
volving peace and war, commands absolute subordination 
of any and all political interests to the interests of the 
United States. 

Much is left to the individual, to his sense of duty, 
to his patriotism; for the one thing to be said of our 
system is that it is free. “It is the production of men 
of practical business, of experience, of wisdom, and is 
suited to what man is, and to what it is in the power 
of good laws to make him.” Its power is the power of 
the nation; its will, the will of the people. Such as it is, 
it is the result of our deliberate study and choice. It was 
not revealed to us, nor dictated to us, nor taught to us 
by doctrinaries, nor foisted upon us at the point of the 
bayonet. Framed by our fathers for themselves and 
their children, it was purchased by American valor; not 
“a transient glimmering ray shot from the impulse of 
passing resentment,” but a valor that for seven long 
years braved every hardship and fought an unequal 
fight against the might of Imperial England. That noble 
struggle, the inspiration of later times, was even less 
remarkable than the battles which won for us in delibera- 
tive assembly the Constitution of the United States, a 
constitution whose characteristic quality is its recogni- 
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tion of the individual, and the part he plays in successful 
government. We live, thanks to them, “under the only 
Government framed by the unrestrained and deliberate 
consultations of the people,” the first of its kind in the 
history of the world. It is your Government and my 
Government. Upon us depends its stability. Upon our 
moral worth, our attachment, our fidelity in every de- 
tail, rests its honor, its greatness, its future. Ours is a 
duty of justice and gratitude. “Our country fosters our 
dearest interests and protects our hearths and altars. We 
share in her development and prosperity ; we thrive under 
her guarantee of safety to life and property.” Ours is 
her heritage of wisdom; ours is the resplendent glory of 
her name written in letters of gold across the fairest 
pages of the world’s history. Justice and gratitude tell 
us in no uncertain terms what return we must make for 
what she has done for us. Justice demands the last full 
measure of devotion; gratitude, the best we can offer. 
Tue Country Catts sy Divine RIGHT 


Apart from gratitude, apart from the ideal of justice, 
duty to such a country as ours we base upon a deeper 
principle. We believe that when she calls upon us, it is 
by right Divine ; for she, has received the authority need- 
ful for her life, her work, her mission. With us, next 
to God is country; next to religion is patriotism; God 
and country is our watchword. The love of country, 
because it is God’s law, goes hand in hand with our re- 
ligion. In view of the work allotted to us by Him, who 
rules the destinies of nations, we realize that His pur- 
pose must be our purpose, and that only through loyalty 
to those who under Him guide the ship of State, will 
His purpose for the future generations of freemen be 
accomplished. 

As educated, patriotic citizens, we know our duty; we 
know the attitude of the Church towards the Republic 
today, as always. She has taught us to give our unquali- 
fied, whole-hearted support and loyalty to the United 
States, to cherish an enlightened, generous patriotism, to 
labor to consecrate this vast land of teeming millions to 
the honor of God for the welfare of man, that the song 
of the freemen, blending with the hymns that ascend like 
incense from the sanctuary, may rise in one pan of 
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majestic melody, a song of praise and thanksgiving 
worthy of the God of nations, worthy of the free-born 
people of United America. 

In love of country, in loyalty to its life and well-being 
we cannot be outdone. Our love is strong; our love is 
enduring; our loyalty so disinterested that we shrink 
from no labor, we stop at no sacrifice. We venerate the 
spirit of our people and our institutions; we cherish the 
spirit of freedom, the spirit of ’76 and ’61, because it is 
the very life of our national existence and honor, the 
cause of our development, the bulwark of our safety. 
Today we live by that spirit, the spirit of intense single- 
hearted loyalty. Today that spirit is ours in all its sig- 
nificance, in all its heroic nobility, for ours are minds 
that appreciate, ours are hearts that are generous. 

In this supreme hour, the country we love, she who is 
set as the hope of nations in travail, is calling upon the 
devotion of her myriad sons and daughters, asking them 
for the active, intense, unwearied patriotism that shows 
itself in deeds, in sacrifice; a patriotism that grasps the~ 
situation as she sees it, and is willing to put the welfare 
of the nation above every personal consideration, to 
throw down the gauntlet to death itself that the nation 
may live. We who take a legitimate pride in our citizen- 
ship, who deem it the greatest honor and the highest 
dignity possible to nian as man, we have but one an- 
swer: “To the very end.” Our country as the land of 
hiiman dignity, of human liberty, where government may 
be likened to the Providence of the Most High, whose 
minister she is—-our country is the crowning glory of 
our race, the embodiment of the spirit of human liberty 
in its struggle for the aggrandizement of man, Here 
alone is manhood the sole condition of the gift of civil 
liberty; here alone is found the recognition of men’s 
greatness and dignity; here, at last is realized the haunt- 
ing dreams of the race for six-thousand years: Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. 

No Lrserty WITHOUT ORDER 


Liberty, our pride and boast, is impossible without 
order, and order demands government. Without convic- 
tion of its legitimacy and the obligation of obedience to 
its mandates government is futile. Civil authority is but 
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a natural means to a natural end. It is by no conven- 
tion, no compact or contract that’ authority says to a 
man “Do this or do not do that.” “The point fixed by 
nature and by God is that there must be authority ex- 
istent under some form, and under that form obeyed. 
Civil authority is the moral power to command. It is 
from God, not by revelation or Divine institution, but by 
the fact that God is the author of nature. Nature re- 
quires that civil authority be set up and obeyed; what 
nature absolutely requires or forbids, God, the author of 
nature, must command or forbid, since nature is the 
expression of His will.” Obedience, then, is a moral 
duty, not a physical necessity. The right to govern and 
the duty to obey are correlative; one cannot exist with- 
out the other. 

“The nation as a moral unit, that is, as distinguished 
from the citizens taken distributively, is sovereign; but 
the people taken distributively owe allegiance to and are 
bound to obey the enactments of the government, since 
it governs by Divine right. This fact confirms the peo- 
ple’s rights by the highest sanctions, and at the same 
time commands them to obey the laws for conscience 
sake. The whole people is sovereign; the government 
legitimate and sacred; the nation, as a moral unit, makes 
the laws; the people, as individuals, are held to obey 
them.” 

Human government rules by the authority of God, not 
by its own. Its right to rule is God’s right. It receives 
its power as a trust. The citizen therefore is bound to 
obey in as far as God authorizes it. This asserts a solid 
basis for liberty and provides for the stability of gov- 
ernment and the good order of society. As we are bound 
to obey God, we are bound to obey the State as the min- 
ister of God. The law binds in conscience because 
legitimate government exists by Divine appointment and 
has the right to make laws. For the reason that we are 
bound in conscience to obey God, we are bound in con- 
science to obey the law. “By Me kings reign and law- 
givers decree just things.” “Let every soul be subject to 
higher powers, for there is no power but from God, and 
those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore, he that 
resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God.” . . . 





